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appeared, first with one horse but soon after with a pair of
handsome blacks. Even his wife's health showed a slight
improvement. Altogether life wore a pleasant air of stability and
success.

Hitherto he had had few opportunities for social life except
on a modest scale and within a narrow circle. But indirectly
overwork stood him from this aspect in good stead, for among its
results was a series of attacks of gout in the foot which necessitated
some part of the Long Vacation being dedicated to a cure.

In his earlier years he had been content with, or at least
resigned to, the English seaside and he continued to cherish an
affection for Brighton at Christmas. But the summer charms of
such places as Rottingdean, Ventnor, or Cromer soon palled. Sea
bathing never attracted him. Lawn tennis he played only fit-
fully, and his first attempt at golf, made on the Cromer links in
1898, had not been vastly encouraging. The gout gave him the
opportunity for which he had been waiting to go further afield.
Not that he was ever an enterprising traveller. Neither his wife's
health nor his own inclination led him far from the beaten track.
He had known considerable discomfort in his youth and he had
no desire to renew the acquaintance as he grew older. Nor was
he by temperament a sightseer. If there were places of obvious
interest in the not too distant or inaccessible neighbourhood, he
would visit them dutifully and appreciatively and with slightly
exhausting thoroughness. But he detested dirt and smells and
nothing would induce him to plunge into squalid alleys in pur-
suit of the historic or the picturesque.

His first quest of a cure led him in 1897 to the sophisticated
brightness of Aix-les-Bains, where in the hotel and the casino
he made friendships, some of which were necessarily ephemeral
but others lifelong. He never made casual acquaintances readily,
but he found at Aix such great figures of his own profession as
Lord Russell of Killowen, then Lord Chief Justice of England,
and Lord Esher, then Master of the Rolls, both of whom he met
for the first time on a social footing, and among members of the
Bar, Henry Dickens, Q.C., later Sir Henry and Common-Sergeant
of the City of London. By Lord Esher in particular he was
treated with the greatest cordiality. The tall, handsome old
gentleman would sit by the hour in the shady hotel garden dis-
coursing to the younger man of great legal battles and figures of
the past, emphasizing his words by movements of his beautifully
shaped, exquisitely kept and heavily ringed hands.

Through these men and from the casual camaraderie of the
gambling rooms his circle of acquaintances steadily grew. He